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For 1945 
TWO NEW McCONNELL GEOGRAPHIES 
Geography Around the World—Fourth Grade 


Geography of the Americas—Fifth Grade 


RAND McNALLY SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Gradual development of geographic 
concepts 


Emphasis on geographic relation- 
ships (not on isolated facts) 


Clear explanation and application of 
global geography 

Up-to-date map program (Rand Mc- 
Nally maps thruout) 


Simple, effective plan for teaching 
pupils to read and use maps 


THE GEOGRAPHY WORK SHOP, and the special index of geographic concepts, FOR 
TEACHER REFERENCE, are two of the unique features of these new geographies. 


Shall we send you our illustrated circular? 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Check the qualities that you demand 
in new geography text— 


They are distinctive features of the 
new McConnell Geographies 


Itt Eighth Avenue 


559 Mission St. 
New York II, N.Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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BOOKS AS TIMELY 
AS THE LATEST WAR BULLETIN 


Far East Unit Texts 
Live, vital facts about the Far 
East, where we are fighting a tor- 
tuous war. Authentic information 
is surely needed by students today 
if they are to know who we are 
fighting — why we are fighting. 
Published in cooperation with the 


WHAT 
DO YOU DO 


with the 


Institute of Pacific Relations. Used 

as basic material in more than 2,000 

high schools today. 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS 
CHANGING CHINA 
MODERN JAPAN 


PEOPLES OF 
THE CHINA SEAS 


List Price $0.40 each 
Our Neighbors Across The Pacific 


Here we combine five of the Far 
East booklets in an attractive cloth 
binding. It has its place as an inte- 
= part of a course in modern 

istory, or an extended course in 
world history. List Price $1.88 


LANDS DOWN UNDER 
BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR 20th CENPURY INDIA 


JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY when 
you are thru with it? No bet- 
ter way of securing new mem- 
bers for the National Council 
of Geography Teachers is of- 
fered than to place a copy of 
the JoURNAL in the hands of 
an ambitious teacher. When 
you are thru with this copy 
pass it on to an associate. Then 


Modernize your Social Science Courses by using these books ask him to become a member. 


_ WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. - St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


THOMAS F. BARTON, Secretary 


The last report submitted by your secretary on the ‘‘ Activities 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers’’ appeared in the 
May, 1943 issue of the Journnat or Grocrapuy. The following report 
is prepared so that the members of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers may be informed of standing committee activities. 
The members of all committees are anxious to receive suggestions, 
questions, and problems from any member. Consequently, your 
secretary has included the names of committee members and their 
addresses. 

At a later date your secretary will submit an annual report of 
the activities of your president, Dr. Floyd F. Cunningham, your 
treasurer, Dr. George Primmer, and your secretary, Dr. Thomas F. 
Barton. Also, the major activities of the Executive Committee dur- 


ing the past two years will be given including the election of the 
officers for 1945. 


Tue DisTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD: 
Report For 1943, 1944 


The cancellation of the annual meetings of N.C.G.T. for the 
years 1942, 1943, and 1944 prevented the bestowal of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for those years at the annual dinner, as 
has been the custom. Consequently, the awards were conferred by 
mail and publicly announced in the JournaL or Gzocrapuy. The 
statement accompanying the award for 1942 to Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton appeared in the May, 1943 issue of this magazine. The award 


for 1943 to Wallace W. Atwood was announced in the Journat for 
March, 1944 
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_ The Committee of Award (consisting of Guy-Harold Smith, M. 
Melvina Svec, Helen M. Strong, Stephen S. Visher, J. Russell 
Whitaker, and ex-officio, President Floyd Cunningham and Secre- 
tary Thomas Barton) has awarded the Distinguished Service to 
Geography Award for 1944 to Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor. 

Dr. Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society 
and editor of its magazine has clearly contributed distinguished 
service to educational geography. The Society which he has headed 
for nearly 45 years soon became, under his skillful leadership, not 
only the world’s largest geographic society but the world’s largest 
scientific organization. The National Geogrdphic Magazine grad- 
ually became known and respected the world over. (Its circulation 
increased from 900 copies, when Dr. Grosvenor first became editor, 
_to well beyond a million copies a month, most of which are cher- 
ished, not soon thrown away.) Not only has Dr. Grosvenor broad- 
ened the interest of millions of people in the problems and beauties 
of other Iands but he has been instrumental in facilitating much 
geographic exploration. (The Society has aided financially many 
scholarly expeditions.) The succession of excellent maps that the 
Society has issued have had increasing significance; they (or en- 
largements of them) have contributed notably to Allied military 
plans and success. Highly useful also have been the vast number of 
choice photographs taken by staff members or purchased from 
anyone having a choice photograph of a place. 

To elementary schools the weekly National Geographic News 
Bulletin, distributed at only 25 cents a year, has been distinctly 
valuable. The succession of feature articles published in most Sun- 
day newspapers recently about areas of special current interest 
in connection with the war afford excellent summaries of geography 
which have been read by tens of millions of people. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s contribution to the advancement of educational 
geography has been so noteworthy that it is appropriate that the 
National Council of Geography Teachers publicly acknowledge its 
sincere appreciation. 

The membership of the Committee of Award has been un- 
changed since 1941, inasmuch as the Council directed (when the 
1942 meeting was cancelled) that the committees of 1941 continue 
in office until the next business meeting was held. This committee 
consisted of Miss Helen M. Strong, Miss M. M. Svec, G. H. Smith, 
S.S. Visher, and J. R. Whitaker, and (ex officio) Secretary, Thomas 
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F. Barton and Floyd F. Cunningham. Dr. Visher has retired and 
has been replaced as chairman by Helen Strong, in accord with 
seniority. 

The bylaws of the N.C.G.T. provide that any member of the 
National Council can present nominations for the Distinguished 
Service Award. Nominations must be accompanied by a declaration 
setting forth the accomplishments of the nominee that shows why 
he or she is clearly worthy of this very high special recognition. 
Nominations may be sent to any of the committee. The new chair- 
man’s address is Dr. Helen M. Strong, 2301 Cathedral Avenue 
N.W., Apartment 109, Washington 8, D.C. 


Srepuen §. Visuer, Retiring Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON TESTS 


The committee on Tests has not been able to standardize the 
Fourth Grade Geography Test because we have not accumulated 
scores from 1000 children. In four years we have received a total 
of 768 scores. It is clear that not all people who use the test are will- 
ing to submit scores. 

We have gone on the assumption that the test, being a National 
Council of Geography Teachers project, could be standardized 
without great expense by the method which we used. But, we now 
know that this method was not successful. Apparently, future tests 
will have to be standardized before publication. This entails con- 
siderable expense: the expense of the try-out, analysis of the try- 
out, standardization of test. This would probably amount to $150 
per test. The committee raises the question if it would be wise to 
go ahead with the test we now have under construction until the 
board of directors meets and considers the pros and cons of such an 
expensive project. However, the test would have a wider sale than 
the Fourth Grade Test for it is to be on the United States and not 
labelled for a particular grade. 

Marevueritse Urriey, Chairman 

Secretary’s note: Will you please write your reaction to the proposed method of 
standardizing geography tests to Dr. Marguerite Uttley, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. The last report of the Committee on Tests appears on page 190 in 
the May, 1943 issue of the JournaL or GeocrapHy. Other members of the committee 
are: Zoe Thralls, Department of Geography, University of Pittsburgh; J. B. Paul, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; W. I. Berry, 
Western State Teachers College, R. W. Johnson, State Teachers College, Memphis, 


Tennessee; George J. Miller, State Teachers College; Mankato, Minnesota; Erna Grass- 
muck Gilland, State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF CLIMATES 


Our committee has not been able to function during the past two 
years. When the war is over we will attack our problem again. 
EK. E. Lackey, Chairman 


Secretary’s note: The membership of this committee is as follows: Dr. E. E. 
Lackey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. Frank E. Williams, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; and Dr. Edward Ackerman, Harvard University, Cambridge. 


REPoRT OF THE CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
PusuisHinc Miss Zrnx’s Manuscript oF ABSTRACTS 
In GeocraPHic EvcatTion 


During the years 1943 and 1944 this committee has endeavored 
to find a publisher for Miss Zink’s report on Geographic Researches 
Concerned with the Teaching of Geography. Owing to war condi- 
tions, chiefly the shortage of paper and the refusal of publishers 
to commit themselves to any additional publications, no publisher 
was found. 

The chairman, Dr. Reeder of the University of Illinois and Dr. 
Alice Foster have read the manuscript. We feel that it should be 
published, that it is a report showing sound scholarship, and will be 
of valuable assistance in furthering research on the instructional 
phase of geography. However, it will not be a publication that will 

‘more than pay expenses; consequently, Dr. Reeder, Dr. Foster, and 
the Chairman feel that the Council should underwrite the publica- 
tion, 

The manuscript has been returned temporarily to Dr. Zink, in 
order that she may keep it up-to-date. 

The committee can do little more than it has done until a 
National Council meeting is held so that the Executive Committee 
and other committees concerned are consulted and can fully can- 
vass the matter. 

Zor A, THRAuis, Chairman 

Secretary’s note: Members of this committee are: Dr. Zoe A. Thralls, University 


of Pittsburgh; Dr. E. H. Reeder, College of Education, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign; and Professor George J. Miller, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Report oF RESEARCH COMMITTEE FOR THE THREE YEAR 
Pertop, 1942-1944, INcLUSIVE 


During this period the Research Committee has approved two 
projects, and generous aid has already been given in support of one 
of them. The Committee on Standards of Certification for the 
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Teaching of Geography in High Schools has received three separate 
grants to carry out the work of the Committee and to publish its 
reports. The budget for the Curriculum Committee has also been 
approved, but no payments have been made to date. In addition to 
such group projects as these, The National Council of Geography 
Teachers should be supporting individual research projects of high 
merit. Information on the proper procedure for applying for a 
grant may be obtained from the chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. 
J. R. Wurraker, Chairman 


Secretary’s note: Members of the Research Committee are: President Wallace 
W. Atwood, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts; Professor H. J. Chatterton, 
Southwestern Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; Dr. George H. Primmer, State Teachers 


College, Duluth, Minnesota; Dr. J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


EpvucationaL RELATIONS 
No Report. 


CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
Wartime conditions have prevented this committee from having 
anything to report. 
Autson Arrcutson, Chairman 


Secretary’s note: Members of this committee are Miss Alison E. Aitchison, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Miss Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota; and Dr. J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College of Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Some suggestions for future publications are found in the com- 
mittee’s 1942 report on page 191 of the May, 1943 issue of the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY. 


‘Hien Scuoot GzocrapHy STanparps CoMMITTEE 
1943-44 


At the Baton Rouge meeting of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, in December, 1940, a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to propose and promote 
adequate standards of education and certification for the teacher 
of geography in the secondary school. 

At the New York meeting, the succeeding year, the Standards 
Committee presented its report to the Executive Committee which 
approved it in the form in which it was published in the JoURNAL oF 
GrocraPHy, February issue, 1943. | 

Since that time the services of the committee have entered the 
publicity and promotional stage of its effort to elevate the stand- 
ards of secondary geographic instruction comparable to those of 
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other respectably recognized fields of high school instruction. For 
this purpose thousands of reprints of the Journat article have been 
sent thru the mail, as the Council Professional Paper No. 6. 

The distribution of the bulletin by states and classes of ad- 
dressees is indicated in the accompanying table. But it is recognized 
that the circularization of the bulletin alone will fall far short of 
the desirable propaganda results unless supported by other forms 
of communication. Reams of National Council stationery, there- 
fore, have been used to send out preliminary announcements of 
our bulletin, or to add a supplemental letter of explanation accom- 
panying the bulletin, or as follow-up correspondence acknowledg- 
ing requests for the bulletin or otherwise replying to comments 
thereon. 

The results have been encouraging to an unexpected degree. 
Hundreds of letters reveal an enthusiastic regard for our secondary 
promotional effort. A more lengthy report than we have space here 
to submit was in preparation for the contemplated Cleveland meet- 
ing, recently cancelled. May it suffice here, then, to submit just a 
few figures and remarks illustrative of the nature and results of 
this nationwide effort. 

On the basis of such formal records as have been tabulated, over 
3,700 copies of our bulletin have been addressed countrywide to city 
school superintendents. 

Regionally the bulletin has now been sent out also to over 4,000 
high school principals. 

Education departments of institutions with a wide geographic 
spread have been addressed to the extent of more than 950, by 
sending both a letter and the bulletin. 

Each State Superintendent of Public Instruction was on our 
mailing list for a bulletin accompanied by a letter. 

Presidents and Deans (approximately 1,800), representing most 
of the leading colleges and universities in the country (over 1,300 
institutions), have been recipients of our bulletin. 

A special letter calling attention to the general objectives of 
our program as outlined in the bulletin and announcing its avail- 
ability to all educators was sent out to the editors of twenty-five of 
our leading secondary school journals. 

In addition, the bulletin has been mailed to hundreds of persons 
specifically requesting them, a number of them asking for multiple 
copies or listing the names of others prospectively interested. 
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GeocraPHIc DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL Paper No. 6, “STANDARDS OF CERTIFICATION 
FOR THE TEACHING oF GEOGRAPHY IN HicH ScHOoLs’* 


Louisiana ......... 


Maryland ......... 


Minnesota ........ 
Mississippi ........ 


Montana .......... 


New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey ....... 
New Mexico ...... 
Hew Zeek ........ 
North Carolina ... 
North Dakota ..... 
Oklahoma ........ 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island ..... 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota ..... 
Tennessee ......... 


* Figures do not include single or multiple bulletins sent upon special request. 
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3,707 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


College 
Presidents, 
Deans 


14 
12 
34 
122 
28 
31 
5 
25 
37 
11 
106 
51 
79 


47 
High 
Superin- Depart- Superin- School 
tendents . tendents Principals 
18 54. 337 
3 13 
California ......... 1 41 246 _ 
Colorado ......... 1 9 29 — 
Connecticut ...... 1 13 31 
Delaware ......... 1 2 _ 
7 168 
25 
5 
43 366 
25 603 
25 
Kentucky ........ 1 18 48 _ 
| 19 38 
Massachusetts ..... 1 74 
J 3 Michigan ......... 1 52 252 
| 
1 45 _ 
Missouri .......... 1 70 — 
) 11 — 
: Nebraska ......... 1 31 — 
1 2 
1 
1 34 
10 -- 
1 125 
1 74 
1 14 
t 1 95 -- 
1 24 
1 129 930 
1 6 
l- 1 40 
1 21 51 
yf 52 
785 
le Vermont .......... 1 on 83 
Washington ....... 1 211 
West Virginia ..... 1 
Wisconsin ......... 1 213 
Wyoming ......... 1 35 25 
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Scores of letters comment favorably on our program as a whole 
or on specific parts of it. We submit a few examples: 


“Thanks very much for the copy of Standards of Certification for the Teaching of 
Geography in High Schools. Professors have examined the bulletin with considerable 
interest and approval. Both suggest that we should have core curriculum requirements 
in geography as suggested on page 7 of the paper, and that the Master Standards, 
Pattern III, page 7, should be used in bringing . . . in line with the best practices pre- 
vailing in the United States. 


“We plan to bring the matter to the attention of the State Department of Education. 
I might add that many of the people teaching geography in . . . have had no training 
in the field. Of course, a part of the responsibility lies with the requirements for certifica- 
tion which are wholly inadequate.”—A University Official. 


Another writes: 


“We are heartily in favor of the adoption of, at least, the Geography Master Stand- 
ards Pattern of the National Council of Geography Teachers. The standard should be 
even higher in . . . ."—A Department of Education Official. 


Secondary education journals have also evinced an interest in 
our program. The editor of The Nation’s Schools suggested that 
we present a statement of our work for publication in its forth- 
coming September issue. 


The School Review of September, 1943, carried the following 
item: 


: The war is naturally focusing attention upon the teaching of geography, par- 
“ ticularly at the high-school level. In anticipation of intensified demands for thoro 
ae reorganization of social-studies programs in the secondary schools, as a result of interests 
developed thru wartime experiences, the National Council of Geography Teachers has 
been studying the problem from the point of view of the preparation of teachers for 
effective instruction in geography in the post-war period. A special committee of the 
Council recently formulated the “Geography Master Standards Pattern” for the guidance 
of teacher-training institutions, the intention being to stimulate interest in high standards 
of certification of teachers of this subject. This “Pattern” is based on the assumptions 
that successful teathing of geography presupposes a comprehension of the philosophy 
and ideologies of the subject, calls for a knowledge of the subject’s scientific principles, 
and requires adequate training in the art of “thinking and teaching geographically.” The 
committee’s report, Standards of Certification for the Teaching of Geography in High 
Schools, has been published as Professional Paper Number 6 of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers and may be obtained from Thomas F. Barton, secretary, at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


The Education for Victory magazine, in its issue of August 21, 
1944, carried the following announcement: 


The National Council of Geography Teachers is attempting to meet the problem 
of more effective secondary geographic education thru the work of two special com- 
mittees, according to a statement by A. H. Meyer, chairman, Standards Committee, 
National Council of Geography Teachers. 
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The High-School Curriculum Committee is now engaged in outlining syllabi for 
various courses in geography. The High-School Geography Teaching Standards Com- 
mittee has completed its study and has made its recommendations in the form of Pro- 


fessional Paper No. 6, entitled Standards of Certification for the Teaching of Geography 
in High Schools. 


Copies of this bulletin may be secured free by writing to Mr. Meyer, Department 
of Geography and Geology, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


On behalf of the Standards Committee the chairman wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid support given by the National Council 
officials to this enterprise and to express our deep appreciation 
for the interest educators express in our program as manifested 
by words of encouragement and pledges of cooperation. 


AurFrep H. Meyer, Chairman 


Secretary’s note: Membership of the committee consists of Dr. Alfred H. Meyer, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana; Dr. L. C. Davis, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; Dr. John R. Emens, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. 
Paul R. Hanna, School of Education, Stanford University, California; Dr. E. R. Reeder, 
College of Education, University a Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; and Dr. George T. 
Renner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


CommiTTEE on Survey, L. C. Davis 
No report. 


CoMMITTEE TO ANSWER MISCELLANEOUS INQUIRIES 


During the years of 1943 and 1944, this committee has received 


and answered approximately thirty letters of inquiry concerning 
such topics as: 


Textbooks suitable for certain levels 

Tests 

Bibliographies 

Geography Clubs 

Materials on specific areas such as Latin America, India, etc. 


High School Courses in Geography, Outlines for High School Courses, High School 
Geography Textbooks 


The National Council of Geography Maps, Charts, and Globes 


Two-thirds of the inquiries during this period have been con- 
cerning geography i in the high school. This is evidence = increasing 
interest in high school geography. 

Some of the inquiries came directly to the dunes Others 
were sent to Mr. Barton, Secretary of the National, and he for- 
warded them to the chairman. A few came thru the N.E.A. 


Zor A, THRALLS 
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CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The committee on membership, formed in the summer of 1942, 
has studied three aspects of membership, namely : the membership 
applications, renewals, and records; the ways in which the member- 
ship in the National Council of Geography Teachers might be made 
more valuable; and the relationships between membership in the 
state geography councils and in the national organization. The 
committee has defined its duties as including the study of these 
problems and the recommendation of a course of action to the coun- 
cil. 

In its work of investigation the committee sent questionnaires 
to officers of state councils to find, if possible, the situation as it 
concerns membership in state and national organizations. It cor- 
responded with members of the council known to be interested in 
the problem of membership. It sent a mimeographed statement of 
the problems which exist to members of the executive committee of 
the National Council, to state directors, and to other members of 
the council who were selected somewhat at random. Many persons 
have replied with helpful and thoughtful comments. The work of 
the committee is still at such a stage that it would welcome sugges- 
tions and opinions from any member of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. 

The committee is not yet ready to make definite recommenda- 
tions for a course of action. If it is continued as an active committee, 
it will make every effort to complete its work within a short time. 

KaTHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Chairman 

Secretary’s note: Members of this committee are Dr. Katheryne Thomas Witte- 

more, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York; Dr. J. E. Switzer, University of 


Indiana, Bloomington; and Dr. H. H. Russell, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hicu CurricuLum Committers, Henry Becker 


Secretary’s note: This committee has a large report which will be published 
separately in the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS! 


HENRY F. BECKER, Chairman 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


The Curriculum Committee of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers was created primarily to assist in meeting the urgent 
need for more geography at the secondary school level. The special 
tasks with which the Committee was charged were to determine 
what high school courses are needed, how they should be organized, 
what materials are now available for use in these courses, and what 
new materials are needed. 

In order to make an intelligent attack on these problems, it was 
deemed necessary to think first in terms of a continuous program in 
geographic education thruout the public schools into which high 
school courses must fit and upon the earlier parts of which they 
must be built. In a number of European countries geography has 
long been taught continuously from the elementary school into col- . 
lege. For many reasons that have been brought forcibly home to us 
anew by World War II and the major economic depression that 
preceded it, a similar program seems desirable as part of the basic 
education for the citizens of the United States. It also seemed neces- 
sary to re-think the major objectives of geography teaching that 
such a public school program should attempt to achieve. 


Masor OsseEctives or GrograPHY TEACHING 


It is assumed that the major emphasis is to be placed on think- 
ing geographically, that is, in terms of the relation of man to his 
natural environment and that out of this thinking the saaiechtiane! 
understandings, attitudes, and abilities should grow. 

A. Major Understandings: 

1. That to a large degree man patterns his living, socially, 
economically, and politically, to fit his natural environment; 
that in making intelligent use of the resources available, man 
must take into consideration both the natural advantages and 
natural handicaps of the region; that this adjustment to en- 
vironment is a dynamic process of adjustment and readjust- 

*The material presented here has not yet received the official approval of the 


National Council of Geography Teachers. Other members of the committee are: Luella 
N. Dambaugh, Frances Hanson, H. O. Lathrop, Elizabeth S. Lichton. 
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ment to changing natural and cultural (or man-made) condi- 


tions, and not the passive acceptance of a role predestined by 
nature. 


. That the contrasts in occupance or living patterns in differ- 


ent parts of the world are related to varying natural 
environmental conditions over the world, and that the spe- 
cialization in work which in part grows out of these differences 
has contributed heavily to the economic, political, and social 
interdependence of peoples. 


. That the widespread misuse and waste of natural resources 


in the past and at present makes imperative a world-wide 
program of conservation of resources for our own and future 
generations. 

That the economic, political and social conditions and prob- 
lems and conflicts of peoples in various parts of the world are 
in part an outgrowth of their natural environments or of 
their use of their environments; thus, geography contributes 
to a fuller understanding and interpretation of and to at- 
tempted solution of national and international problems. 
That geographic experience contributes also to making the 
individual’s life more enjoyable and more satisfying thru 


contribution to travel, reading, and various kinds of enter- 
tainment. 


. That many factors other than the natural—social, historical, 


economic, and political—contribute also to an understanding 
of man’s use of natural resources. 


B. Attitudes (or points of view) : 


Geographic study contributes to the development of such atti- 
tudes as: 


1. 


4, 
5. Responsibility for participating in solution of present day 


6. 


Intellectual curiosity, open-mindedness, critical mindedness, 
mental honesty, 


2. Co-operation, 
3. 


Tolerance, or sympathetic insight into problems and condi- 
tions of other peoples, 
Respect for achievements of other peoples, 


problems, 


More intelligent interest in and critical selection of worth- 
while leisure activities. 


C. Skills (habits or abilities) : 


1. 


Geographic study contributes to development of such general 


© 
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study habits as ability to think accurately, to follow direc- 
tions, to make effective use of the dictionary, atlas, index, 
table of contents. 
2. Geographic study trains pupils to work independently in: 
a. Securing significant geographic information from land- 
scapes, pictures, maps, globes, graphs, statistics, and read- 
ing materials. 


b. Raising significant geographic problems from facts 
gained. 

ce. Effectively organizing facts gained from various sources 
in order to solve geographic problems raised. 

d. Learning to put significant information on maps, into 
graphs and into written forms. 

e. Applying geographic knowledge as an aid in understand- 
ing and interpreting present and past events, and in at-— 
tempted solution of present day problems. 


A Suacestep Course or Stupy 1n GEoGRAPHY 
FOR THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


I. The one-cycle plan for grades four thru seven, as advocated by 
the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education? should continue to receive the support of 
geography teachers. Unless such a program is maintained for 
these grades, high school students are not prepared to do the 
work needed at the secondary level. Regardless of whether 
geography is taught separately or as part of a social studies 
program, the following materials taught in such a manner as to 
bring out the relations between man and his natural environ- 
ment are so basic as to be indispensable. A seventh grade pro- 
gram which completes and rounds out the first world coverage 
and thus eases the pressure in fifth and sixth grades, is more ef- 
fective and intelligent than a rapid-fire repetitive treatment of 
the entire world. On the basis of both relative difficulty and the 
order of social importance it seems sound to arrange the work 
of these grades as follows: 


Fourth Grade: Initial World Concept 

Fifth Grade: United States and Canada 

Sixth Grade: Europe and Asia 

Seventh Grade: Latin America, Africa, Australia, 


and World Summary. 


* National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Second Yearbook, Teaching 
of Geography, Public School Publishing Co., 1933. 
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II. Eighth grade geography probably should be built around the 


theme of the United States in relation to the rest of the world. 
Several suitable texts for this type of course already exist. 


III. Grades nine thru twelve present the most acute problem be- 


cause thus far most schools have little or no geography at these 
levels. This problem is at least two-fold: (1) How to make 
space in an already overcrowded curriculum for the courses 
that seem essential; and (2) Just what courses to advocate and 
why. There is evidence that the first problem is being solved 
by far-sighted high-school administrators, curriculum builders, 
and teachers who argue that high school geography is a 
‘‘must’’ and proceed to make room for it. Lack of widespread 
experience in offering geography courses at the secondary 
school level in the United States, makes it extremely difficult 
to speak authoritatively on the second problem and indicates 
clearly the need for an experimental approach. Two trends are 
at present apparent. One is to ‘‘write down’’ college courses 
for the high school level; the other an effort to create new ma- 
terials to meet the needs of secondary school pupils. As an aid 
in pursuing the latter course, the Committee considered care- 
fully the three major ways of organizing geographic materials 
for teaching units and the relative difficulty of the thinking 
demanded by each type of organization. Briefly these types of 
organization are: 

Regional organization: the relation of a group of human adjustments (often inter- 
related) to a complex of natural factors (also interrelated) in a particular region. 
This organization, altho it can be adapted to various maturity levels, is gen- 
erally accepted as calling for the simplest level of thinking and is commonly used in 
the elementary school for two main reasons. It gives a relatively complete picture 
of the major relations between man and his environment in any region and hence 
comes closest to the reality of how groups of people actually live and adjust. 
The only shift from unit to unit is a shift in region. Obviously regions can be of 


many kinds. The chief kinds used at the elementary level are “work” or “human- 
use” and political regions, 


Activity or Commodity organization: The relation of a given human activity or 
production to natural environmental complexes in one or more parts of the earth. 
Fishing in eastern Canada or in various parts of the world are examples. This 
type of organization, if undertaken too early, may result in the erroneous concept 
that a given part of the earth is devoted exclusively to the production of a single 
crop or other commodity. The thinking demanded in this kind of unit is con- 
sidered to be intermediate in difficulty. 


Organization around a given element or factor of the natural environment in one 
or more regions: In this type of organization man’s activities are related to 
one natural factor at a time, as climate, land forms, soils. The usual “principles” 
course at the beginning college level is so organized. Obviously man does not 
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adjust only to one factor of his natural environment, but to a complex of factors. 
Hence this type of organization probably calls for the most difficult thinking and 


affords the greatest possibility for reaching erroneous conclusions or generaliza- 
tions. 


A fourth type of organization consists of combinations of the three described 
above. Undoubtedly experimentation should be conducted at the high school level 
to determine which type of organization or combination of types is best suited. 
In a given school system the ability of high school pupils in geography will depend 
in large part on the quality of the elementary program in that subject. 


The Committee tried to avoid the third and most difficult type 
of organization for the basic course, World Geography (out- 
lined below), recommended for ninth or tenth grade level and 
to employ a combination of the second and first types. To use 
the third or ‘‘principles’’ type of organization for these grades 
would result in a jump for the child from the first to the third 
level of thinking difficulty. The first semester of World Geo- 
graphy follows a commodity or activity pattern and the second 
semester’s work is organized mainly by political regions. Other 
courses in the list below are merely suggestive and need 
further study and investigation than has yet been possible. 


GrocRaPHY CouRSES FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A. World Geography for 9th or 10th grade level. The basic year course that 
should be required of all high school students. The syllabus for this course was 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Lichton of Waller High School in Chicago, who 
has experimented successfully with the general plan for several years, and 
modified by other members of the Committee, especially by Mrs. Luella N. 
Dambaugh of Conroy Junior High School in Pittsburgh. It should be revised 
later in the light of further experimentation with it in teaching situations. 

B. Other courses suggested tentatively for a continuous elective program thru the 
high school: 

1. Regional Geography of the United States or North America: A year course 
on a more mature level (10th or 11th grade) which would include in addition 
to geography of economic regions, conservation of natural resources and much 
attention to types of physical conditions such as land forms, soils, climates, 
etc., in a functional way. Time should be allotted to a somewhat detailed 
study of the home region. Should include field work. 

2. World Problems from the Viewpoint of Geography: Also a year course with 
emphasis on current international affairs and problems. Perhaps this could 
be called political, but it should go beyond that and pull together around 
various problems and events the total geographic experience of the junior 
or senior and some more besides. Prerequisite, World Geography. 

3. Human Activities as Related to the Earth and Its Resources: Organized 
chiefly by natural environmental factors. Could be called a modern version 
of physical geography. Probably should be given at the eleventh or twelfth 
grade level. The outline for this course will be published later. 

4. Conservation of Natural Resources: A course that is already being offered 
in some high schools. Probably should be a one-semester course at about 


%. the tenth grade level. 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Aw OvTLINE or A YEAR’s Basic Course ror High ScHOOLS 
GrapvE NINE or TEN 


Euizasetu S. Licuton 
Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 
With modifications by Mrs. Luella N. Dambaugh 
Conroy Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
and 
Suggestions by other members of the Curriculum Committee of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 


ForREWORD 


This outline presents one workable approach to the study of 
world geography and provides a general plan of organization and 
a framework for a high school course. 

The first semester considers the United States and its world 
relations. This is done mainly thru commodities or work patterns. 
The second semester deals largely with foreign countries important 
in world events. This approach, chiefly thru political regions, is 
supplemented by a consideration of the major work pattern in 
relation to the natural and cultural setting. Selective sampling of 
countries which figure conspicuously in the world’s economic 
system and of those which best illustrate the typical regional com- 
= of a larger area is made. The fact that intensive sampling has 

een found valid in many places should help dispel uneasiness on 
the part of those who feel that they must ‘‘cover-the-ground,’’ a 
procedure which is obviously impossible within the time limits, if 
one is to achieve anything more than a blur. 

An attempt was made to present the units in a logical and 
reasonable succession so that the entire course would appear as an 
integrated whole. The units selected are those which in the light , 
of world importance are outstanding and which conform more or 
less to current texts. Each unit, except the introductory one, is 
prefaced by an introduction which serves as a connecting link with 
— units and which emphasizes the motivating elements by 

ringing out the importance, scope and timeliness of the material 
and by pointing out some of the problems involved. 

The experiences given to students in this course in world 
geography should be consistently pointed up and evaluated in the 
light of their contribution to more intelligent insights and more 
desirable attitudes on the part of near-future citizens to vital and 
imminent world problems. It is difficult to make any outline timely 
and at the same time not to produce a plan which may become 
outmoded the very moment hostilities cease. An attempt has been 
made here to arrive at some in-between compromise. 

Such techniques as are involved in the use of pictures, maps, 
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charts, graphs and statistics and the concepts and understandings 
concerning climate, sun behavior, topography, and other physical 
phenomena are not treated separately, but are dealt with more 
meaningfully in connection with the geographic complexes as they 
occur. 

To those who are initiating a course in world geography, this 
outline is presented as one tangible base upon which to get started. 
Modifications according to local situations and needs, of course, 
will be made by the user. To those who already have a course in 
progress it is submitted with the hope that some aspects may be 
found useful and stimulating. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY: A ONE YEAR COURSE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Semester I. The United States and Its World Relations 


Unir I. The Unique Function of Geography 

Unit II. The Wheat Farmer and His International Ties 

Unit III. The Outlook of the Corn Farmer is Both National and International 
Unit IV. The Cotton Farmer Has Rivals Abroad 

Unit V. The Horticulturist Produces Largely for a Home Market 

Unit VI. Iron and Steel: The Barometer of World Prestige 

Unit VII. Automobile and Airplane Link Us with Our World Neighbors 

Unrr VIII. Petroleum: The Trump Card of Modern Warfare and Transportation 
Unit IX. Cotton Textiles: Clothe Most of World’s People 


Unit X. The Densely Populated Northeast: A Summary Unit on Manufacturing 
and Commerce 

Unit XI. Lumber Industry: Recent Stimulation Due to War 

Unit XII. Fishing: An Internationally Popular Occupation 

Unit XIII. The United States Among Nations 


Semester II. Foreign Countries and Their World Relations 
Part I. Across the Atlantic to Europe 
Unrr I. Overview of Western Europe 
Unit II. Britain and British Lands 
Unit III. The Soviet Union 
Unit IV. Germany 
Unit V. Other European Countries of World Interest and Importance 


Part II. Across the Pacific to Eastern Asia 


Unrr VI. Pacific Lands 

Unit VII. Japan 

Unit VIII. China 

Unrr IX. Other Eastern Asiatic Countries and Islands of World Importance 


Part III. Back to the Americas 


Unit X. Canada 
Unit XI. Middle America 
Unrr XII. Middle Latitude South America 


Part IV. World Summary 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Semester I: The United States and Its World Relations 


Unir I. Tue Unique Function or GrocRaPHY 

I. Definition of Geography 
Geography is the study of the way in which man is using his 

land and other resources to make a living. Geography helps to 

explain why man is doing the different kinds of work in different 


parts of the world to provide for his own needs and to produce 
the different commodities of world trade. 


Geography seeks to develop the concept of internationalism 
thru studying the major and less important economic activities in 
a given region, and showing how those kinds of work are related 
not only to cultural and natural features in that region, but also to 
certain natural and cultural conditions in the environments of 
related world regions. Geographic information is essential to the 
establishment of world peace. 


II. Importance of Visualizing the Landscape 


In order to understand man’s activities, one must be able to 
see the surroundings in which he lives and works. We cannot go 
to all the places in the world, but by means of descriptions, maps, 
charts, and pictures we shall try.to see them in our mind’s eye. 
Unless we learn to do that we will miss the real meaning and sig- 
nificance of what we read and hear. (The teacher will find Seeing 
the World Through Maps, by Edith P. Parker, Weber Costello 


Company, Chicago Heights, Illinois, very helpful both here and in 
Section V.) 


II. Occupations of Man 


A. The kind of work man does depends in large part upon: 
1. Natural resources such as: climate, soils, natural waterways, minerals, topogra- 
phy, forests, grasslands, location, etc. 
2. Cultural resources such as: man-made tools, machinery, many types of trans- 
port, power, roads, port facilities, irrigation equipment, dams, etc. 
3. Ability and customs of the people themselves such as: aggressiveness, literacy, 
religious beliefs, etc. 
4. Choice (limited by above 1, 2, 3) 
B. The occupations by which man makes a living can be roughly classified into: 
1. Basic—those which directly utilize the materials of nature. Example: hunting, 
fishing, forestry, etc. 
2. Secondary—those which utilize the products of basic industries. Example: manu- 
facturing, etc. 
3. Trade and transportation—those which involve business agencies and means of 
getting commodities from producer to consumer 
4. Services—those which utilize man’s labor or knowledge, but which involve no 
exchange of tangible goods , 
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IV. Conditions Necessary for Trade 


In order to have trade, all six of the following conditions must exist: 
A. People in different environments producing different commodities. 
B. A surplus to sell 

C. A demand for the surplus commodities in other places 

D. The money to pay for them 

E. Transportation facilities to move the products 

F. Business agencies to make arrangements and handle the finances 


V. Learning About Maps 


Maps are to the student of geography what books are to the 
student of literature. Each map like each book has a special story 
to tell. There are many kinds of maps which tell many kinds of 
stories. The density of population map shows us where people live 
close together and where there are vast empty lands where one 
might travel many miles and see no one. An atlas, useful in geog- 
raphy, consists of a series of maps which try to show as many 
places, occupations, climatic conditions, forests, grasslands, etc., 
as possible. 

We must learn to read map symbols just as we had to learn 
how to read the printed page. Map symbols are really map short- 
hand. A map which takes up only one-fourth of a page in space 
may tell a story which would take many printed pages to explain 
and perhaps not as clearly. As we work along we shall learn to 
read and make various kinds of maps. (An excellent publication, 
Maps and How to Understand Them, may be obtained free from 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, P.O. Box 157, New York 
ity 


A. Outline of features in maps. A map is an accurate drawing of the earth’s features 
as they appear from directly above. (Air views, topographic, street pattern maps 
will demonstrate this fact.) 

. Scale in Maps. As a plane flies higher, more area can be seen in maps of the 

same size, but each feature is smaller and less distinct. 

. Direction in Maps. Technique in handling maps to orient direction handling 

. Mapping a square mile which surrounds the school 

. Familiarization with local map, street pattern, direction, saninitinan system and 
transportation system of local town or city 


VI. Density of Population 
A. In the United States (activities which help to develop the concept of population 
pattern) 
1. Computing the density of the individual states 
2. Realizing the limitations of averages 
3. Visualizing the landscapes of the various densities. Example: Utah 6 vs. Massa- 
chusetts 512 
. Making a United States density of population map 
. Telling the story of the finished map | 
. Comparing the map made with other population density maps of the United 
States. (A large population density map of the United States by minor politi- 
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cal divisions, in colors, may be obtained from the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for 40 cents.) 
B. In the world 

1. Population of the world is very unevenly distributed. There are a few spots 
which are densely populated and vast almost empty expanses. 

2. Trade takes place largely between the densely populated areas of the world 
where many people living and working close together have many needs and 
have the money to buy them from their earnings made by producing other 
commodities for sale. 


VII. Distribution of Occupations of Man as Related to Natural 

Environmental Conditions 

A. Areal distribution of leading occupations of world (World maps. Examples: 
Goode’s, School Atlas, Rand, McNally) 

B. Probable reasons for the distribution of those occupations (World maps. Ex- 
amples: Goode’s, School Atlas, or, Jones, C. F., Econ. Geogr., Henry Holt and 
Co., 1935, pp. 12-13, 14-15, 30-31, etc., or, Colby and Foster, Econ. Geogr. for 
Secondary Schools, 1940 ed., Ginn and Co., pp. 19, 37, 43, 58, 59, etc., or Finch 
Wall Maps, A. J. Nystrom and Co. 

C. Relation between kinds of work and density of population 


Unit IT. WHeat—THE WHeEat FARMER AND HIS INTERNATIONAL TIES 
Introduction: 


We agree that geography is concerned with man’s work, but 
we realize that there are thousands of different kinds of work. 
How shall we select those important enough for us to study in our 
year’s work? One way is to choose those which engage the greatest 
number of people. There is a table in the Foreign Commerce Year- 
book, 1938, pp. 389-91, ‘‘ Population: Principal Countries According 
to Occupational Groups,”’ giving the percentage of people employed 
in the leading occupations. You do not need an adding machine to 
see that agriculture engages more people thruout the world than 
any other occupation. But there are thousands of crops grown. 
How shall we select the outstanding ones? Some kind of cereal or 
grain is the mainstay food of man almost everywhere in the world. 
Wheat, corn, rye, rice are the leading cereals. Of the four, wheat is 
grown more widely, is more in demand, and travels more from 
place to place than any of the others. 


I. Wheat in the World. (Consult map of world wheat production 
and trade.) 


A. Outstanding observations 
1. Wheat is grown widely thruout the world. Wheat can be grown in nearly 
every place where crops will grow, but it does best in the middle latitudes. 
2. There are several distinct areas of heavy wheat production. 
3. World movement of wheat is normally from those areas which have surpluses, 
into Western Europe. 
4. Europe, which receives the world’s surplus wheat, receives many other of the 
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world’s surplus commodities. As the heart of the commercial world, it is the 
pumping force which keeps world commodities moving. Anything that affects 
Europe (such as War) in such a way as to disturb trade inevitably affects the 


lives of people who work at producing these commodities in many far away 
parts of the world. 


Il. Growing the North American Wheat Crop 
A. Location and extent of North American wheat belts (United States i Canada) 
B. Difference between spring and winter wheat 
C. Kind of climate best suited to wheat 
Note: A good place to introduce the study of weather recording and the building 
of a climatic chart. First, a chart of the home station, then typical charts for 
winter and spring wheat stations, making comparisons 
D. Reasons why wheat belts are where they are. Discuss for each: 
1. Climate 
Temperature: Ave. annual, seasonal (maximum, minimum), and diurnal (max. 
and Min.) 
Precipitation: Annual, seasonal and reliability 
Length of growing season 
2. Terrain 
3. Soils 
4. Others 
E. Reasons why there is a gap between winter and spring wheat belts 
F. Typical wheat farms (Jones, C. F., Economic Geography) 
1. A typical spring wheat farm in North Dakota, layout, acreages, work patterns 
and problems 
2. A typical winter wheat farm in Kansas 
3. Comparisons 
G. Summary of problems wheat farmers must face: droughts, dust storms, insect 
pests, transient workers, world price fluctuations, etc. Conservation practices 
necessary to meet some of these problems 
H. Problem or problems of the wheat farmer in North America at the present time 
(Current events) 
I. Trends in wheat production in North America and possible geographic and other 
reasons for fluctuations (Line trend graph) 


III. Marketing the North American Wheat Crop 


A. North American wheat is destined to reach the flour mills of United States and 
Canada or the ocean ports for exports 
B. Percentage of United States wheat exported in contrast to percentage exported 
by Canada (bar graph), and suggested reasons for the difference 
C. Price of wheat as quoted in Liverpool as read from grain market quotations in 
local newspapers 
D. Shipping the grain from farms to primary markets 
1. Location of primary markets 
2. Reasons why primary markets are essential 
E. Grain routes to ocean ports 
1. Ocean ports handling North American wheat 
2. Grain routes to Atlantic Seaboard 
a. All-water route thru Great Lakes 
1.) Location of Lake ports handling wheat, both eastern and western ends 
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2.) Why these ports are preferred (see Physical-Political Map of N. Am. 
and Map of Wheat Production in N. Am.) 
3.) How a lake freighter is loaded and unloaded; its capacity 
b. Rail and water routes from eastern ends of Lakes to Atlantic ports 
c. Why Hudson Bay route is desired for a short period of time (globe) 
d. Comparative costs of sending wheat via rail and water 
3. Grain routes to Gulf ports 
4. Grain routes to Pacific ports 
F. Transporting wheat on tramp vessels to European receiving ports 
G. Flour milling in Europe as contrasted to United States 


IV. How the North American Wheat Farmer Adapts Himself to 
the International Pattern of Wheat Production 


A. Reasons why European countries are the largest consumers of the world’s wheat 
crops 
B. Seasonal flow of wheat from major exporting to major importing regions, and 
geographic explanations for this 
C. Effects of a bumper crop, or a drought, in Australia, Argentina, etc. on the North 
American wheat farmer 
Note: A partial list of the geographic skills, principles, insights and physical phenom- 
ena which are included concomitantly in this unit are: 
1. Handling a statistical table 
. Making a bar graph, line graph 
. Recording and observing daily weather 
. Making and reading climatic charts 
. Reading grain market quotations 
. Meaning of middle latitude 
. Meaning of humid-continental type of climate 
. Meaning of length of growing season and how it affects the wheat harvest and 
time of planting wheat 
9. Principle of running water, valleys, divides in connection with drops in levels 
from one lake to another 
10. Bulk breaking as it affects transportation costs 
11. Cost of water vs. rail transportation 
12. Problems which beset the farmers and the shippers 
13. Port equipment for moving wheat 
14. Tramp vessels: their role in world trade 
15. Effects of glaciation on spring wheat region 
16. Meaning of great circle route and how it applies to the Hudson Bay route 
17. Reversal of seasons in southern hemisphere and how this enables the North 
American wheat farmer to fit into the world picture 
Bringing in these concepts at the appropriate places of course lengthens the time 
needed for the early units, but the teacher will find the time well spent for the acquired 
concepts and skills will help to speed up subsequent units. Thruout the course, the plan 
is to continue to integrate these understandings wherever needed. 


ON Aa W 


Unir III. Corn: Tue Ovrtiook or THE Corn Farmer Is Boru 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


Introduction: 
If we look for the crop which, in the United States, covers more 
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acres and employs more people in its cultivation than any other 
crop, we find that it is corn. Corn, far outweighs the other two 
agricultural giants, wheat and cotton. More than twice the number 
of acres in the United States is devoted to growing corn, than. 
wheat, which is next in acreage. Yet in the table of leading exports 
we find no corn, and we eat more wheat bread than corn bread. 
As we study this unit we shall find out what becomes of this vast 


production. (See Statistical Abstract of U.S. for recent statistics 
referred to above.) 


I. Growing Corn 


A. Corn in the world 
Outstanding observations 
1. Map—Corn production in world 
a. Corn is grown intensively in only a few places 
b. The major producing area is in North Central US. 
c. Very little corn is grown in Europe 
d. Only Argentina exports significant amounts 
e. World’s export of corn is sent to Western Europe. 
2. Table of statistics “Corn: Acreage and Production” Foreign Commerce Year- 
book, 1938, p. 395 
a. In a typical year US. grows about 10 times as much as Argentina, the next 
producer 
b. United States grows about 3 times as much as all the rest of the world 
put together. 
c. United States normally exports only about 1 or 2 per cent of the crop 
whereas Argentina usually exports three fourths or more of its crop. 
B. Corn as a pioneer and subsistence crop—qualities which have made it ideal since 
pioneering days 
C. Raising corn in the United States 
1. Requirements of corn 
2. Geographic factors delimiting the boundaries of the corn belt 
3. Geographic reasons why the corn belt is where it is 
a. Climate 
Temperature: Av. Annual, seasonal (max. and min.), and diurnal (max. 
and min.); typical weather 
Precipitation: Annual, seasonal, and reliability | 
Length of growing season 
b. Terrain 
c. Soils 
d. Others 
4. A visit to a corn belt farm in Central Illinois (or saitenaa noting size, 
pattern and seasonal activities 
. The corn-belt system of crop rotation 
. Problems of the corn-belt farmer; conservation practices 
. Comparative prosperity of the corn-belt farmer: a significant element of the 
buying population: how his success is bound up with national prosperity 
8. Reasons why Argentina and US. are not rivals in the production and sale 
of corn in the form of grain 


9. Reasons why United States imported corn from Argentina in 1936 and again 
in 1944 


or 
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II. The Slaughtering and Meat Packing Business in the U.S. 


The bulk of the corn as you now know is used to feed livestock 
on the farm. Corn really goes to market ‘‘on the hoof.’’ 


A. Reasons why Americans as a whole enjoy abundant supplies of good beef and 
and other meats at prices which make it widely available 
1. Vast expanse of western grazing lands for young steers and other livestock 
2. Rich corn belt where the beef cattle and other livestock are fattened 
3. Tremendous organization and efficiency of the meat packing business 
. Butchering on the farm: the local town butcher. (Growing use of freezing units) 
. Need for a large scale meat packing business 
Modern large-scale meat packing over home butchering as described above in B 
. The Chicago Stockyards: a square mile of national importance: advantages of 
history, site and situation which account for its major role 
. Work and location of other leading livestock markets and packing houses 
. Leading world markets for American meat and reasons why these are our 
markets 
. US. and Argentina as rivals in the European market 
1. Why US. exports proportionally a smaller amount of beef, by value, than 
Argentina 
2. Why US. has refused to buy Argentina beef 
3. Why Argentina is able to produce and sell its beef in British markets at a 
lower price than can the United States 


OF 


III. Dairying: A Distinctive Branch of the Cattle Business 
A. Differences between producing milk and producing beef 
B. The United States Dairy Belt 
1. Location in reference to urban areas 
2. Natural conditions favorable to dairy industry 
a. Cool moist summers which favor abundant grass 
b. Places where terrain limits croppage 
C. A visit to a dairy farm 
D. Specific problems involved in marketing a perishable product 


E. Expert business in dairy products: old and new ways for preserving them for 
shipment 


F. Analogies of dairy pattern in other leading dairying regions of world 


Unit IV. Corron: THe Corron Farmer Has Rivats ABRoap 
Introduction: 


Cotton is the third crop of the ‘‘Big Three.’’ Next to corn and 
wheat, cotton occupies more acres and employs more labor than 
any other crop in our country. Cotton cloth is important in our 
lives and in the lives of people everywhere. There is hardly a corner 
of the world, however remote or primitive, where cotton cloth is- 
not an article of trade. Because of its adaptability, cotton is uni- 
versally desired; because it can be produced cheaply, it is univer- 
sally obtainable. But unlike wheat, which is widespread in growth, 
cotton is more limited because of climate and labor to only a few 
world areas. In addition, the manufacture of cotton cloth for the 
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most part takes place far from the area of raw cotton production. 
All of this makes for tremendous cotton movements in world trade. 
(The manufacture of cotton cloth is treated in a later unit.) 


I. The U.S. Cotton Crop 
A. The cotton belt 
1. Location, extent, and factors which limit it 
2. Discontinuous character of belt: the major concentrated growing areas within 
3. Reasons why our cotton belt is where it is 
Climate: (Climatic charts of typical stations) 
Temperature: Av. annual, seasonal (max. & min.), diurnal (max. & min.) 
Precipitation: annual, seasonal, reliability 
Length of growing season 
Relative humidity and cloudiness 
Terrain 
Soils 
Access to seacoasts 
Effect of an early start 
Others 
. A year’s work on a cotton farm or plantation 
. Some major problems of our South: 
a. A little bit of the history of the south to show how these problems arose: 
b. Economic problems: the poor share cropper and migrant picker; the grow- 
er’s problem; evils of a one crop system; effect of use of cotton picker; etc. 
c. Social problems: ignorance, racial discrimination, etc. 
d. Health and disease—human and plant 
e. Soil erosion, floods, etc. 
6. Some possible remedial measures 
B. Marketing the cotton crop 
1. Cotton business terminology such as meaning of staple, bale, lint, linters, 
running bale, etc. 
2. Average production statistics such as amounts produced, amounts used in 
US. cotton mills, exports and carry-overs 
3. Steps in preparing cotton for export 
4. Great cotton ports—special port equipment 


II. Cotton in World Trade 


A. Major cotton growing areas of the world, and reasons why 
B. Typical world production figures noting that the U.S. grows more cotton than 
all the other countries of the world combined 
C. Major cotton cloth manufacturing centers in US. and world 
D. Conditions which make for tremendous world movements of raw cotton and 
cotton products 
1. Countries which produce but do not export raw cotton (Example China) 
2. Countries which produce but do not manufacture cloth (Example Peru) 
3. Countries which manufacture cloth, but grow no cotton, therefore must import 
all of it (Examples: Britain, Japan) 
4. Countries which grow cotton and also manufacture cloth (Examples United 
States, Brazil, India) 
E. Major ocean lanes of world traffic 
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III. Trends of cotton production in United States and possible 
geographic reasons for fluctuations 


IV. New world regions coming to the forefront in cotton produc- 
tion. (Example: Brazil.) 


Unit V. Propuces LARGE- 
LY FoR A Home MARKET 


Introduction: 


Horticulture means the growing and marketing of fruits and 
vegetables. If you live in Chicago, or any northern city, you do 
not think it strange to have green beans or spinach for dinner in 
January. When your parents were your age, fresh greens were 
almost unheard of in winter. Only strong carrots, turnips, cabbage, 
onions and potatoes which could be stored during the winter were 
common. We shall see how and why the horticultural business has 
undergone amazing changes as we study this unit. 


I. Three Major Types of Horticulture 
A. Fresh products in season from truck’ farms close to urban centers 
B. Fresh out-of-season products from distant growing areas 
C. Products of both areas for canning, freezing, or de-hydrating 


Il. Truck Farming 


A. Distribution of districts—widely scattered thruout the country, but closer to- 
gether in the east; pattern more or less coincident with urban pattern. Other 
geographic reasons have to do with: 

1. Length of growing season 

2. Soils 

3. Influence of large bodies of water (Examples: Lake Erie and Lake Michigan) 
4. Network of good roads and railroads 

5. Temperature: Av. annual, seasonal (max. and min.), diurnal (max. and min) 
6. Precipitation: annual, seasonal, reliability 

B. Bringing products to nearby markets by truck 

C. A visit to a produce market 

D. Shipping products to cities in distant countries 


III. Specialized Horticultural Districts 

A. The commercial apple crop : 
1. Districts, advantages and reasons for localization 
2. The domestic market 
3. The foreign market 
4. Special handling problems 

B. The citrus fruit business 
1. Major areas 
2. Special advantages of site 
3. Unique business organization for efficient year-round distribution 
4. Role of irrigation in citrus growing 
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C. The raisin production of California: world’s greatest 
1. Unique advantages and relative importance of the San Joaquin Valley 
2. World-wide distribution of raisins 
D. The commercial potato crop 
1. Districts, advantages and reasons for localization 
2. Unique advantages of Aroostook County, Maine 
E. Other specialized products such as: 
. Rio Grande carrots 
. Texas spinach 
. Colorado melons 
. Michigan celery 
. Georgia peaches 
. Arizona lettuce ; 
. Growing vegetables under glass—south shore L. Erie and other areas 


IV. Problems the Horticulturalist Must Face 
A. Frosts, droughts, winds, hails, etc. 
B. Competition for markets due to diversification of agriculture in regions within 
and without United States 


V. Specialized Horticultural Districts of the World 
A. Interpretation of world pattern of: 
. Apples 
. Citrus fruits 
. Grapes 
. Potatoes 
Bananas 
. Pineapples 
. Others 
B. Dependence of United States on other world regions and reasons for this 


IA WN 


Unir VI. Iron anp StEEL—tTHE BAROMETER OF WoRLD PRESTIGE 


Introduction: 


You will recall that manufacturing is the occupation next to 
agriculture that employs most of the working population of the 
world. It is enlightening to note the relationship existing between 
the major manufacturing regions of the world and the centers of 
population, and their location in middle latitudes where the sea- 
sonal changes stimulate laborers to greater productive capacity 
than in the warm tropics. (Maps—examples: see Jones, C. F., 
Economic Geography; Fig. 276.) 

Of the many types of modern manufacturing we shall select 
those that are of most concern to the greatest number of people in 
the United States. (Table of statistics: ‘‘Relative Importance of 
Leading Industries, For the U.S.’’ Census of Manufacturmg, 1937, 
Department of Commerce, or, Statistical Abstract of U.S., 1938, 
pp. 775-808.) 

And of all manufacturing, the making of iron and steel ranks 
first in importance. No country could be a modern industrial nation 
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unless it was able to produce iron and steel or obtain it cheaply 
enough. We could not lead the kind of lives we now do were it not 
for iron and steel. Iron and steel are needed for: 


Machinery and tools with which to make practically all the 
commodities we use 

Modern construction of buildings, bridges, ete. 

Machinery which generates electricity for power and heat 
Modern transportation from the horse to the fastest airplane 
Extensive communication equipment 

Surgical and dental instruments to maintain our health 
And above all for modern implements of warfare which do 
much to maintain our freedom and ‘‘our way of life’’ 


Modern warfare isn’t so much a battle of men as it is a battle 
of machines—airplanes against airplanes, tanks against tanks, 
ships against ships, ete. A big army is defenseless against a smaller 
but better-equipped force, as witness the Battle of France. Today, 
more than ever, wars are won or lost in the factory. The manu- 
facturing of iron and steel is our leading industry. It is this fact 
that has enabled us to maintain a high rank among the nations of 


the world, and to supply our allies with vast quantities of Lend- 
lease materials. 


I. Common Iron and Steel Terms and Their Meaning 


iron ore limestone 
pig iron bituminous coal 
coke scrap steel 


coke by-products 


II. Making Iron and Steel 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Charging the blast furnace 
Rolling steel 

Layout of a steel plant 

Leading methods of making steel 
1. Open-hearth 

2. Bessemer 

3. Electric Furnace 


III. Bringing Together the Raw Materials at Gary 


A. 


B. 


The iron ore 
1. The Great Mesabi range, its location, extent and relative importance 
2. Open pit mining 
3. Loading at Duluth 
4. Unloading at Gary 
5. Conservation problems 
The coal 
1. Where coal comes from 
a. Formation 
b. Grades of coal 
c. Major uses of coal in addition to coke for blast furnaces 
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d. Major coal producing regions—characteristics of each—location, surface, 
types, uses, markets 
2. Conservation problems 
C. Limestone 


1. Source regions 
2. Routes to Gary 


IV. Major Iron and Steel Producing Districts in United States 
A. What is meant by an iron and steel district ; 


B. General principles of location—advantages of site and situation, materials, 
labor, transportation, markets, etc. 


C. The Chicago District—important cities, source of coal, source of iron ore, special 
advantages, special disadvantages, special markets 

D. Pittsburgh District—important cities, source of coal, source of iron ore, special 
advantages, special disadvantages, special markets 

E. Lake Erie District—important cities, source of coal, source of iron ore, special 
advantages, special disadvantages, special markets 

F. Birmingham District—important cities, source of coal, source of iron ore, special 
advantages, special disadvantages, special markets 


V. Specialized Iron and Steel Areas in U.S. (Machine tools, farm 
machinery, shipbuilding, locomotives, etc.) 
A. Location 


B. Geographic reasons helping to account for each 
C. Sources of raw materials 
D. Markets 


VI. Current Events 
A. How the war has affected the iron and steel business 


1. Regions now supplying US. with vital raw materials for our iron and steel mills 
2. Why the collection of scrap steel was necessary 
3. Why the Bessemer process was revived 

B. Predictions for iron and steel industry in post-war period 


VIL. Iron and Steel Producing Regions m World 


A. Relative importance of each major district compared with US., Great Britain, 
Western Europe, Japan 


1. Types of products fabricated, specialties 


2. Geographic reasons which help to explain each 
3. Markets 


B. Eagerness of Latin Americans to build iron and steel mills 
1. Special advantages and disadvantages 
2. Probable future success, how US. is obligated 


Unir VII. Automotive AND ArrPLANE Link Us witH Our WorLpD 
NEIGHBORS 


Introduction: 
The automobile and airplane are two great, modern inventions 


that have brought about momentous changes in our daily lives. 
Both have proved their worth, having passed thru the experi- 
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mental stage long ago. We have been the pioneers in mass pro- 
duction. Our task in this unit is that of understanding why we 
hold such high rank among nations in the manufacturing of auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 


I. The Automobile Belt of the U.S. (Colby and Foster, Economic 
Geography for Secondary Schools 1940 ed. pp. 348-355.) 
A. Location of automobile belt 


B. How important this region is to the world (World Almanac, 1941, p. 587, figures 
for 1939) 

C. Advantages in the early days 

D. Present-day advantages 

E. How the manufacturing of automobiles shows the interdependence of industries 

F. Automobiles rank high among our list of exports. Why? 

G. To what countries are they normally sold? Why? (Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the US., 1938, pp. 599-600, and 600-601.) ’ 

H. Post-war trends 


II. The Airplane Brings Distant Places into Prominence 
A. Since Germany invaded Poland in 1939, the building of aircraft has been our 
leading industry. Why? 
B. Status of the airplane in public opinion since Pearl Harbor. Why? 


C. Location of leading plane factories in US., and kinds of planes made by each 
company 
D. Geographic reasons helping to account for this widely scattered industry 
1. Safety in case of bombing or sabotage 
2. Companies established plants where labor and machines were available 
3. Good weather for test flights as in Southern California 


4. Sufficient space for new factories and housing projects 
5. Others 

E. Brief résumé of routes followed in getting planes to our allies, noting especially 
the significance of great circle routes 

F. Post-war place of the airplane 


Unit VIII. PerroLeum—TuHeEe Trump Carp oF MopERN WARFARE 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


Introduction: 


Without grease or oil to lubricate our machinery it would be 
useless to us. If your car should run completely out of oil, the 
bearings would burn out. The car would be stalled and you would 
have a useless hulk of steel blocking traffic, powerless to move. One 
of Germany’s greatest problems is to get enough oil and grease to 
keep its war machine in motion. In the early days, animal fats were 
used to grease wagon wheels and axles. Now it is impossible to get 
enough from that source. Petroleum oil is the most critical war 
weapon. Petroleum is not as widespread as coal, as we shall see. 
Nature has been generous to only a few fortunate countries and 
neither Germany nor Japan are among them. How about our 
country ? 
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I. Ways in Which Petroleum Is Important in Our Lives 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Machinery lubrication 
Fuel for power in autos, airplanes, ships, etc. 
Fuel for heat 


II. Oil Terms: Their Meanings 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 
E. 


Crude oil, how formed, how discovered 
Gushers, the drama of “Bringing in the Oil” 
Natural gas, important by-product 

Drilling for oil 

Refining 

1. Major products 

2. Important by-products 


III. Petroleum Production in the U.S. 
There are three distinct phases of the business as follows: - 


A. 


mo 


Drilling 
1. Principle of location. Oil wells are located necessarily where oil is found in 


nature. This may or may not be convenient to markets. 
2. Leading oil producing fields in the US. 


. Refining 


1. Principle of location 
a. Oil refineries are generally located near large cities in consuming areas 
b. Sometimes in drilling areas when far from industrial centers 
c. In ports or in nearby centers convenient to ports for oversea shipments 
2. Leading refining centers in the United States 


. Transporting petroleum 


. The need for special carriers 

. Kinds of carriers, tank cars, tank trucks, ocean tankers, and pipe lines 
. Major pipe lines in the United States 

. The new “Big Inch” 

. Pipe lines completed since then 

. Role of Intra-Coastal Canal in getting oil to Northeast 

. Movement of oil on inland waterways 


. Crude oil production by states 
. Newest gushers (current events) 
. Synthesis of the oil business in the U.S. (An outline map made to show leading 


fields, oil drilling centers, major oil refining cities, pipe lines and ocean tanker 
coastal movements is one good way to show this) 
Waste and the need for conservational practices 


. Special problems in production and distribution of gas and oil because of the 


war emergency 

1. Gas rationing, its purpose and effect 

2. “Wildcatting” urged by the government 

3. Reasons why it is more expensive to drill wells today than formerly 


IV. The World Ou Picture 


A picture of the world’s distribution of petroleum oil is helpful 
in understanding vital war and post-war problems. It also gives 
one an appreciation of the advantages enjoyed by our country 
because of its over-towering oil resources. 
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A. Countries of the world in which one would find drilling, transporting and re- 
fining activities such as we saw here in the US. (Map) 
B. Interpretation of a statistical table such as the following: 


Wortp Propuction* 

Country Per cent 


* Figures taken from a map which appeared in an article: “World Oil—Its Geography 
Guides the War,” Life Magazine, XII (May 18, 1942), p. 58. 


1. Percentage produced in the US. 
2. Percentage consumed in the US. (of world’s total) 
3. Percentage controlled by United Nations 
4. Percentage controlled by Axis Nations 
5. US. is both an exporting and an importing nation as far as oil is concerned. 
What are the reasons for this, and where are our source regions? 
C. Normal ocean lanes of petroleum traffic in a peaceful world of cooperation 
D. Speculation as to how the oil producing nations will interpret the Atlantic 
Charter 


Unit IX. Corron Trextizes: CtotHe Most or PEOPLE 
Introduction: 


In 1937 there were 435,428 persons employed in the cotton 
textile industry in our country. It is our second leading manu- 
facturing industry. Our problem will be that of interpreting this 
work activity geographically, that is, noting the major areas of 
production and all possible reasons which help to account for this 
localization. 


I. List of Major Articles Made from Cotton 


A. For homes, industry, war, etc. 
B. New uses being constantly developed 


II. Brief Sketch of Processes Involved in Spinning, Weaving, and 
Finishing Cotton Cloth 


III. Cotton Cloth Manufacturing in New England 


A. Early advantages which fostered its development in the area 
B. Chief advantages today 
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. Skill of its workers 
. High grade goods 
. Factories relatively close to Boston and New York which are chief centers 
for distribution of textiles to domestic and foreign markets 
. Location in region where most textile machines are made 
. Reliable source of electricity—permanent streams—melting snows 
. Damp air 
C. Why business has declined and much has migrated south 
1. Failure to modernize plants 
2. Costlier labor and shorter working hours in New England 


IV. Cotton Manufacturing in the Piedmont 
A. Special advantages of this area 


1. Shorter rail haul to cotton producing areas, much brought directly from 
farm to mills ‘ 
. Cheap electrical power: generated by water and coal 
. Capital has been plentiful for expansion of industry 
. Mills pay small or no taxes 
. Laborers (share croppers and mountain whites) anxious to better their condi- 
tions by seeking higher wages in factories 
6. Cost of living less than in New England—warmer climate 
B. Pattern of mill towns 
C. Growth and prediction for future 
1. Piedmont does not rival New England in quality of goods 


2. Piedmont produces 4/5 of the nation’s coarse and medium textiles; gradually 
shifting to finer products 


om 


V. Importance of New York 
A. Leading center of garment industry in US. 

1. New York’s largest industry 

2. Concentrated in an area approximately 200 acres in center of city 

3. Reasons for this extreme concentration 
a. New York—style and buying center of United States 
b. Immigration 
c. Ete. 


B. Leading textile-distributing center of United States 


VI. How the Cotton Textile Industry of U.S. Compares with Other 
World Regions 
A. Percentage of world’s cotton manufactures produced in US. (Jones, C. F., Eco- 
nomic Geography 1935 Ed., p. 388, or, Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1938, p. 
412) 
B. World changes in pattern of cotton textile manufacturing 
1. Migration of mills into cotton-producing areas, reasons for this 
2. Egypt and Peru—only important cotton-producing countries that do not 
manufacture large quantities, reasons for this 
C. European districts 
1. Lancashire area—leading world region 
a. Pattern of manufacturing cities—specialization of location within the 
region 
b. Quality of products 
c. Special advantages and disadvantages: early days and today 
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d. Markets and why 
2. On the continent—regions, kinds, and reasons 
D. Japan corners market in East Asia 
1. Sources of raw materials 
2. Geographic reasons, especially mentioning its philosophy of establishing a 
Co-Prosperity Sphere in East Asia 
3. Why the sarong had to be rationed in the East Indies since the turn of the 
War in that theatre of war. (See Menefee, A. S., “The Undigested Indies.” 
Asia and the Americas, Feb., 1944. p. 80) 
E. India’s beginning at textile manufacturing, reasons 
F. Why Brazil is able to supply nearly all its needs 


Unrir X. Tue Densety PopuLtatep Norrueast: A Summary UNIT 
ON MANUFACTURE AND COMMERCE 


Introduction: 


A population map of the United States in your text (or Goode’s 
School Atlas, p. 65) will show you how densely populated is the 
portion of the United States east of the 90th meridian and north 
of the 38th parallel. This large region that we may call North- 
> singe United States contains nearly half of the population of 
the nation. 


I. A Region of Many Large Cities 
A. A count of large cities in the United States 
1. Secure from maps, texts, and such sources as the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States a list of the cities in the United States with more than 100,000 
people in 1940. What percentage of these cities are in the region just defined 
as Northeastern United States? 
2. Divide your list into cities of the following groups: 
100,000-499,000 people 
500,000-999,000 people 
1,000,000 or more people 
How does the number of cities in each size-group in Northeastern United 
States compare with that in the rest of the United States? 
3. What problem do these city comparisons suggest? 
B. How so many people can earn a living in the Northeast 
1. Review of kinds of work in city and country already studied that help to 
explain the large population 
a. Manufacturing of iron and steel, automobiles and airplanes, cotton textiles 
and clothing 
b. Farming—dairy farming and horticulture 
2. Additional manufactures 
a. Farm machinery for local and foreign markets—reasons for Chicago’s 
leadership 
b. The copper and electrical business 
1) Uses, dependence of electrical power upon copper 
2) Sources of copper 
3) Leading foreign customers for copper 
3. Some outstanding manufacturing centers—a brief review of those already 
studied and more detailed treatment of such large centers as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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4. The commercial activities of Northeastern United States 
a. Transportation patterns—road, railroad, airplane 
b. Leading interior collecting and distributing centers 
c. Major seaports—New York as the chief example 
C. Dependence of Northeast on other parts of United States for raw materials, 
foodstuffs, and markets 
D. Summary of ways of earning a living in the Northeast and of the following 
natural environmental factors which make this work possible: 
. Climate 
. Land forms 
. Soils 
Mineral resources 
. Water resources 
. Forests 


. Location with reference to other parts of the United States and rest of world 


Unit XI: Lumser Inpustry: Recent Stimunation To War 
Introduction: 


One of the first things the early pioneers did was to cut down 
the trees from which they built their cabins and rude furniture. 
Altho we have gone a long way in substituting brick, cement, iron 
and steel, glass, plastics and other materials we still use a great 
quantity of lumber. One sees many miles of railroad ties and tele- 
graph poles. Many houses and most furniture are made of wood 
today. Wood pulp is the main ingredient of newspapers. Vast 


quantities of wood are needed and many people make a living in 
some phase of the forest industries. 


I. Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest 
A. Location and character of the forests in our major forest area 
B. A visit to a lumber camp 
C. How lumber industry solved problems arising from: 
1. Great size of logs 
2. Absence of frozen streams 
3. Steep slopes 
. Work of the sawmill towns 
. Reasons why commercial lumbering is of prime importance 
1. Mild climate—no stoppage of work in winter 
2. Heavy orographic precipitation 
3. Large trees of same kind grow close together 
4. Navigable waterways 
5. Ete. 
F. Domestic and foreign markets, and why 


II. Lumbering in the Southeast 
A. The gradual change as forests declined to second growth timber, woodpulp, 
chemical and naval stores 
B. A visit to a turpentine still 
C. Products and their markets 
D. Humid sub-tropical climate conducive to reforestation 
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III. Conservation of Forests (See J. R. Smith, Men and Resources 
N.Y., Harcourt, Brace and Co. Inc., 1939, for good material on 
conservation. ) 
A. History of conservation 
B. Types of undue exploitation and waste 
C. Secondary results of destructive methods (floods, soil erosion) 
D. What has been done in this and other countries 
E. How lumbering can be made an agricultural rather than a mining operation 


IV. Pattern of Lumber Producing Regions of World 
A. Location of great forested areas in world and suggested reasons 
B. Mention great lumbering regions: kinds, methods, reasons 
1. Taiga—Russia 
2. Great Northern Forest—Canada 
C. Extensive tropical forests constitute a future source of lumber; kinds, reasons 


V. Current Events 
A. Why has lumber been on the list of priorities since the War started? 
B. Life of certain species greatly reduced with the advent of the war, as for example, 
Sitka spruce. Why? Great reduction of total merchantable timber 
C. Many wood substitutes, and new uses of wood have been produced in our 
laboratories. Why? 


Unit XII. Fisuine: An INTERNATIONALLY PopuLar OccupPpATION 
Introduction: 


Most people in our country, especially in the great interior 
regions prefer meat to fish. Children from families whose parents 
or grandparents came from European countries with long sea- 
coasts such as Norway, Britain and the Baltic countries are likely 
to be fond of fish. Can you see why? Fishing is important in some 
of our coastal areas too. Our salmon industry is a notable example. 
American tins of salmon are found in remote trading posts in all 
parts of the world. Although fewer people per thousand are 
engaged in fishing than in agriculture, manufacturing or trade, 
it is an important enough industry for us to study it briefly. 


I. The ‘‘Banks’’ of Northeastern North America 


A. Advantages and disadvantages to fishing 
1. Bad weather due largely to conflict between Labrador Current and Gulf 
Stream (Goode’s School Atlas pp. 22-23) 
. Lie astride great circle steamship routes 
. Icebergs menace region in summer season 
. Shallow waters—less than 100 fathoms 
. Location close to Eastern North America 
. Cool weather—some may be sold fresh 
. Inhospitable coastal areas 
. Irregular coastline—many bays, inlets, etc. 
B. Contrast methods used and why: steam trawler, schooner 
1. Length of stay 
2. Method of catching fish 
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3. Kinds of fish caught 
4. Form in which marketed (salted, fresh, etc.) 
C. Need for conservation measures 


II. Oystering in Chesapeake Bay (Blood, Pearle, ‘‘Oystering in 
the Chesapeake,’’ JournaL or Geogr. XX XVIII (Jan., 1939) 
No. 1 and ‘‘The Oyster,’’ Fortune, II, no. 12 (Dec., 1930), p. 71.) 
A. About 5/6 of world’s oysters are taken abs coastal waters of Atlantic Coast 

between Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras. 
B. Advantages, especially of Chesapeake Bay 

. Many estuaries, bays, and tidal flats 

. Relatively warm and shallow water 

. Weak tides 

. Practically no shifting sands or mud 

. Lacks certain pests that destroy oysters (as the starfish) 

. Speedy transportation to large cities 

. Fresh water entering the bay thru streams lowers salt content 

. Rivers bring large quantities of dissolved materials which make possible the 

growth of microscopic plants and animals. (Oyster has shell open 20 out of 


24 hours ... pumps 8 to 10 gals. water through its gills) 
C. Life of ane tonger 


D. Oyster farming: what it is, and why necessary 


III. Northwest Salmon Industry 
A. Most of the fish caught in the coastal waters and lower courses of streams; 
most fish are canned 
B. Advantages of Columbia River and other salmon fishing grounds 
1. Habit of salmon to return to quiet lakes at headwaters of streams for spawn- 
ing between March and September 
2. Heavy precipitation—much fresh water 
. Methods of catching salmon 
. Wasteful practices and need for conservation 
1. Overfishing 
2. Pollution of spawning grounds 
3. Damming up streams. Note especially the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams (“Man’s Greatest Structure,” New York Times Magazine, Aug. 9, 
1942; and JourNAL or GeocraPHy, Sept., 1936.) 
E. Location of canneries on tidewater largely because: 
1. Convenience in receiving fishing boats 
2. A safe landing for boats 
3. Much fresh water 
4. Tide of sufficient height to carry away refuse 
F. A visit to a fish cannery 
G. Markets in U.S., Canada, and Europe 


IV. Fisheries in All Parts of World Normally Contribute to Our 
Supply 
A. “Banks” of Northwestern Europe; North and Baltic Seas, and waters of Nor- 
wegian coast 
1. Geographic reasons why they are so significant 
a. Vast areas of waters less than 60 fathoms deep 
b. Climate favors preserving fish 
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c. Dense population—nearby markets 
d. Many coastal areas ill-adapted to other work 
e. Irregular coastlines 
2. Methods, kinds, markets, and reasons why 
B. “Banks” of Eastern Asia 
1. Extensive fishing industry due largely to: 
a. Small, mountainous, overpopulated island-homeland of Japanese; lack 
space to produce meat animals 
b. Many islands—many miles of coastlands 
c. Closeness to good fishing banks off Kurile and Sakhalin islands 
2. Kinds, methods, markets, and reasons why 
C. Need for international conservation practices 


Unir XIII. Tue Unirep States amone Nations (By way of syn- 
thesis) 


I. Comparison of the U.S. with Other Countries in Reference to 
Major Resources to Indicate Its Relative Position to the World’s 
Material, Social, and Spiritual Gifts 
A. Density of population; standards of living, trends in development 
B. Per capita wealth such as: 

1. Cultivated land per capita 
2. Power per capita 
3. Conveniences per capita such as telephones, automobiles, radios, plumbing, etc. 
4. Literary and levels of free education 
C. Percentage of worid’s leading resources such as: 
1. Leading agricultural crops, wheat, cotton, etc. 
2. Leading minerals, coal, iron ore, petroleum, copper, etc. 
3. Leading manufactured articles cars, radios, etc. 
D. Leading commodities which US. lacks such as rubber, coffee, cacao, tea, etc., 
and sources of supply 


E. Table of leading exports and imports and the countries to which and from 
which they go or come from (Foreign Commerce and Navigation of US., 1938) 


II. Temporary Changes in the Normal Ebb and Flow of Com- 
modities Called World Trade 


III. Probable Changes in the Post-War World 


IV. Conclusion 


In all our units this semester which concerned the U.S. and its 
world relations, we have found ourselves rich in the resources of 
nature and rich in the ability to produce commodities of necessity 
and luxury. We are very fortunate. We have the responsibility of 
being worthy of that great trust. We have a giant’s share of wheat, 
meat, cotton, coal, iron ore, petroleum, etc., all of which helps to 
make our standard of living the highest and our life the fullest. 
In addition, we have priceless freedom which in a way is made 
possible by these resources. We should not assume, however, that 
these benefits will continue to be showered upon us unless we 
remain constantly alert to the necessity for conserving both our 
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human and natural resources. We must control floods and erosion, 
reforest our denuded lands, and stop wasting oil, coal, and other 
irreplaceable mineral resources; we must also use our natural 
resources in such ways as will insure even greater economic oppor- 
tunity and security, health, and education and higher levels of 
living for all of our people than we now have. Failure to recognize 
the need for such planned use of resources has been a major factor 
in causing the fall and complete disappearance of nations that in 
the past were of great prominence. We are fighting now to pre- 
serve our freedom and our position as a nation. But no lasting 
peace can prevail unless we are willing to share our riches by 
trading with other countries which have a shortage of the com- 
modities which we have in abundance and to shoulder in other 
ways our part in world affairs. We must be willing to exchange 
our goods for some of their special products or skills. Next 
semester we shall learn about some of the world’s important 
countries, of their resources and the ways in which they use them 
to make a living and of the commodities which they produce for 
their own use and for world trade. 
To be concluded next month 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Norman Wells oil field is now the second greatest producer in Canada with a 
daily output of 2200-3700 barrels as compared with more than 23,000 barrels in the 
Turner Valley. Norman Wells reserves are estimated from 50 to 125 million barrels. 
Present output comes from 50 wells with depths close to 2000 feet. Proven production is 
at Norman Wells, 75 miles south of the Arctic Circle, on the Mackenzie River and on 
two adjoining islands. The field was discovered in 1919 by Imperial Oil, Ltd., and in 
the past two years has been developed by Imperial under the U. S. Army’s Canol Project. 
A small local refinery has previously supplied Arctic coastal vessels, river craft on the 
Mackenzie and the nearby radium mines. Present development centers on production 
of crude oil for the refinery at Whitehorse, Alaska. The pipeline for this crude oil 
delivery is 577.3 miles long, of 4 and 6 inch size pipes with a daily delivery capacity of 
3000 barrels. Power is furnished at 10 pumping stations about 50 miles apart, each sta- 
tion equipped with diesel engines supplied with crude oil from the line. The oil had to 
be lifted in the pipe lines over mile-high mountainous terrain and had to cross about a 
hundred streams, some of which had formidable ice problems. The extreme temperature 
ranges required provision for an expansion of 36 mile on the entire line. As the line 
traverses a wilderness, a road had to be built alongside the line. From the refinery at 
Whitehorse a products line extends to each of these centers: Fairbanks, Skagway, and 
Watson Lake. Greatest difficulty was encountered in getting men and equipment to 
Norman Wells. This was accomplished by using the railway from Edmonton to Water- 
ways, thence by river craft down the Athabaska River, across Athabaska Lake, down 
Slave River to Great Slave Lake, and then down the Mackenzie River to Norman 
Wells. A sixteen mile stretch of rapids on the Slave River necessitated building a road 
and equipment to lift the river vessels out of the river on rubber tired low-bed lorries 
for the portage and then launching them again in the river. 


The war emergency gave such an impetus to oil and gas distribution by pipe lines 
that it may well be that the years 1941-44 will be regarded as a period of unusual accom- 
plishments in the construction and laying of pipe-line carriers. Highlighted achievements 
are the increased size of pipe, the speed with which welding is done, the increased 
flexibility of the pipe and at the same time the decreased thickness in the wall of the 
pipe, the use of devices that keep the pipe from collapsing as it is moved into place to be 
welded or bent, the increased pressure at the pumping stations, the checking of corro- 
sion, the extreme length of some of the lines, and the reduction of personnel in mainte- 
nance of operations. Equally significant are the ways in which the lines are adjusted to 
the rough terrain, the steep mountain slopes, the water bodies crossed, and the extremes 
of seasonal temperature. Maintenance of flow of products thru the lines in the great 
range of ground temperatures is another stellar achievement. Three of the longest pipe 
lines are the “Big Inch” crude-oil line from Longview, Texas, to New York; the 20-inch 
products line from Beaumont, Texas, to Linden, New Jersey; and tke natural gas line 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, to Cornwell, West Virginia. Two that were laid over par- 
ticularly rough and mountainous terrain of unusually high temperature ranges are the 
one from South Portland, Maine, to Montreal, and the line from Norman Wells, Canada, 
to Whitehorse, Alaska. 


Erosion control projects in soybean fields were tried on 38 farms in 8 counties on 
4 different soil types in Iowa in 1943. Fields drilled and cultivated on the contour av- 
eraged 2.2 bushels more to the acre than on those cultivated up and down the slope. 
In 1942 similar cultivation netted an increase of 3.2 bushels an acre. Similar results 
were obtained in Illinois and Missouri. The importance of soybeans is indicated by the 
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fact that the acreage of soybeans harvested for beans has increased from nearly 4% 
million acres in 1939 to 11 million acres in 1943. To step up this production, much sloping 
land has been used, resulting in serious erosion. Cultivation on the contour, strip crop- 
ping, terracing, providing grassed outlets, and rotation are included among the practices 
urged to check soil erosion and thus maintain production goals. In Missouri, on certain 
soils subject to severe erosion, the recommendations include the use of soybeans in place 
of corn in rotations. This is based on a control project which reported a soil loss of less 
than two tons an acre where soybeans followed red clover in a rotation not including 
corn as compared with a loss of nearly six tons an acre from soybeans following corn 
rotation. Land should be protected from erosion before the planting and after the har- 
vesting by the use of such cover crops as winter wheat and rye. Conservation of natural 
resources is getting added emphasis in school curricula. It is often included in presen- 
tations where it has little or no direct connection. Since it deals specifically with prac- 
tices related to soil and water, conservation is readily seen to be a vital part of our 
geographic instruction and postwar planning. Misuse of soil and water is surely as 
serious as misuse of power. Or, putting it positively, the conservation of soil, water, and 
other natural resources is a basic responsibility of a nation, and instruction relative to 
it should be a basic part of its educational program. What is your score in promoting 
better living thru conservation as presented in your geography classes? 


Many points of similarity have been noted between the hurricane of September, 
1938 and that of September, 1944. Both storms started in the Atlantic somewhere be- 
tween Africa and Florida and headed toward the east coast of the United States. 
Meteorologists reported both storms approaching Florida, then veering northward toward 
Cape Hatteras, and picking up speed as each went north along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The center of the 1938 storm hit Long Island, went north across western New England 
into Vermont, bore slightly to the west, crossing the St. Lawrence near Montreal and 
losing itself in the Canadian Arctic. The 1944 storm struck Atlantic City and Asbury 
Park coastal communities, hit central Long Island, then went into Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Cape Cod, veered past the Maine coast, and continued to the northeast. No two 
storms take exactly the same course. In some cases wind velocities were greater in the 
1944 storm, but the destruction as a whole was less because the public heeded the warn- 
ings, and the police and other authorities ordered certain danger zones closed and 


evacuated—especially beaches and other congested areas of recreational, industrial, 
and commercial activities. 


At a convocation of the University of the State of New York, Beardsley Ruml, tax 
plan author, suggested that 5000 miles of travel in various parts of the United States 
should be included in the education of every qualified boy and girl. 


The next time you eat a banana think of the ship in which it was brought to the 
United States. The ship is literally a floating refrigerator. Refrigerated ships are called 
Reefers by the marine world. Externally, the ship looks like any other ship except that 
it is generally painted white and has caulked wood decks on top of the steel decks to 
reflect for of the sun’s rays. Internally, however, the ship is very different from the 
conventional dry-cargo ship, due to the machinery which the refrigeration engineer uses 
in controlling the temperatures of the various spaces in which the perishable foods 
are stored. Special provision must be provided for defrosting and for circulating fresh 
air to keep the spaces sweet and clean. Tho Reefers cost more to build, to man, and to 
maintain, and their cargo space is less than an ordinary ship of equal size, they are a 


necessity in peace or war since we are demanding year-around distribution aad fresh 
foods to and from the ends of the world. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


David Greenhood. Down to Earth: Mapping for Everybody. 262 pp. Illus. 
Holiday House, New York, 1944. 


Down to Earth is an excellent book with an attractive format for student, teacher, 
and layman. Furthermore it brings together in one volume much material known to 
the professional geographer, but not before consolidated in this particular fashion. The 
volume should prove invaluable to the teacher, and could well be part of the library 
of every school geography room. For the teacher in the grades there is material on ele- 
mentary mapping, suitable for a class project in mapping the school grounds, the home 
farm, or the home region. For the high school teacher there is much valuable material, 
both on maps and mapping and on earth relations. Particularly is this latter material 
suitable for the high school class studying navigation, or gaining an introduction to basic 
material in an “air-age” course. While the book is admittedly not a text it should serve 
as a convenient reference and project-base for classes designed to introduce the student 
to “air-age” geography. 

The layman will find the book an excellent introduction to maps and mapping. 
A relatively comprehensive bibliography will permit him to continue studies in the 
subject should he desire. If not, the various chapters on coordinates, great circles, dis- 
tance, direction, relief, and projections will offer him a relatively complete introduction 
to the subject. These chapters will also furnish the teacher with much collateral ma- 
terial for class work and projects, as well as a wealth of material for the guidance of 
individual students. 

Three major sections comprise the book. The first, entitled “Getting the Most Out 
of Maps” considers the subjects of projections, relief, coordinates and other mechanical 
properties of maps and globes. This section can not help but impress the layman. It 
offers a wealth of material in convenient and compact form to the teacher. Particularly 
commendable is the complete and lucid explanation of map projections, so clearly 
written that layman and student will be certain to grasp this complex subject. The 
second section, “Making Your Own,” discusses simple map construction, and gives 
specific examples of map-making. The third section, “Forming a Collection” is primarily 
for the layman, and lists various map sources. 

Geography teachers will welcome this book for itself, and also as one of the mem- 
bers of an increasing number of recent books on maps and mapping. It should take a 
rightful place in helping to make the American public both more map-conscious and 
more geography conscious. si 

Loyat Duranp, Jr. 
University of Tennessee is 


A. K. Lobeck and W. J. Tellington. Military Maps and Air Photographs. 


256 pp., text, maps, photographs, diagrams. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 1944. $3.50 


This, one of several recent books dealing with the techniques required for map and 
aerial interpretation is outstanding in several respects. It is profusely illustrated with 
approximately 140 reproductions of actual maps, 117 diagrams or photographs of equip- 
ment and 36 aerial photographs. It is divided into seven parts, (1) basic map reading, 
(2) elementary problems and methods, (3) topographic forms, (4) advanced map read- 
ing, (5) landscape types, (6) air photographs, and (7) problems. All parts of the text 
are accompanied by well chosen problems, which total more than 500. Answers to 
many of the problems are provided at the end of the book. Most of the techniques of 
map reading, several of the aerial photographs and most of the problems of photo 
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interpretation are associated with one area, the Schunemunk quadrangle, New York. 
Foreign map interpretation is presented in 40 problems from the Mannheim sheet, 
Germany, but there is no text description of the problems of foreign map reading. 
Nearly half of the book (110 pages) is devoted to Part 5, landscape interpretation. 
This is a thoro treatise well illustrated by maps and physiographic diagrams prepared 
by the senior author on the origin and interpretation of land forms and will make the 
book valuable for teachers of physiography in post-war courses. This phase seems a 
little overemphasized in a book whose announced purpose is military training in map 
interpretation. The locations of the many areas represented by topographic maps are 
not indicated, probably because of war-time restrictions. Altho necessary, this seems to 
the reviewer to diminish their usefulness as illustrations of land forms. The section 
dealing with aerial photographs is somewhat brief and one must regret that so little 
use is made of stereoscopic study of photographs. There are only five stereo-pairs and 
these are not properly spaced for use with ordinary mirror or lens type stereoscopes. 
Generally the authors assume that the student will be somewhat more adept in map 
interpretation than is assumed by the authors of other recent books on this subject. 
The reviewer has not had an opportunity to try out the problems with students to see 
how workable they are. The photographic illustrations are well printed, but the book 
would be somewhat more usable if the illustrations were numbered and accompanied 
by a list of figures. 


H. R. 
University of Illinois 


Erwin Raisz. Atlas of Global Geography. 64 pp. Global Press Corp., Pub- 
lishers; Harper and Brothers, New York, distributors, 1944. $3.50 


If it were not for the sound reputation of the author of this atlas, an experienced 
teacher of geography would be strongly tempted to abandon this book after reading the 
introduction. It is to be hoped that in future printings this introduction be deleted 
in its entirety. It not only reproduces, almost verbatim, the commercial advertising of 
our aviation: companies, it contains definite errors of concept and fact. 

“A pilot guided by a Mercator map would be forced to fly a round-about route 
to reach his destination. . . ”” One can imagine how shocked the writer of that intro- 


- duction might be to learn how many pilots are actually guided by Mercator maps. 


One expects such statements as that in cover blurbs but hardly in the introduction 
to a serious educational publication such as Dr. Raisz has produced in this atlas. The 
author has done a sincere and honest job. Because of its limited size and very broad 
scope the treatment is skimpy in many places. However, it has a considerable degree 
of balance. 

This is not a reference atlas or gazetteer. It is, rather, an atlas summary of world 
geographical concepts. It should be popularly useful to the casually interested public 
with at least some post-grade-school training. It has a place in libraries, both public 
and home. High schools and colleges will find it useful as a frame of reference for 
a summary course in current world problems in geography. 

The type is clear and legible and the illustrations neatly and attractively reproduced. 
There are a few exceptions such as the excessive use of yellow which causes the loss of 
almost all supplemental detail, for an instance “The Air Age” map on pp. 22-23. 

The atlas is divided into two parts. The first, pp. 10-45, touches on the history of 
maps, earth in space, climate, oceans and selected regions. The second part, pp. 46-60, 
suggests world problems such as race, language, population, agriculture, manufacturing, 
geopolitics and others. In both parts the concepts are illustrated with very stimulating 
and informative drawings, many of them insets in the principal illustration. 
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There is no index in the book but it does contain a very interesting illustrated 
glossary of geographical terms. 
Ave.sert K. Borts 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Richard Joel Russell. The Mississippi River. 120 pp. Diagrams, sketches. 
Education Materials Bureau, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana, May be obtained at $0.18 from the State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge. 


This book, prepared for middle grade children, treats of the significance of the 
Mississippi River in the everyday lives of those who are directly affected by it, ie., 
those who live within its drainage system. The history of rivers of this class is given as 
an introduction to an intensive study of our greatest river. The use made of the 
Mississippi by the Indians before the white man came, by the early settlers, and by 
modern industrial and commercial concerns, especially as they contributed to the 
building of large urban centers, is fully treated. The work also brings out the damage 
done by this river during floods and discusses methods used in flood control, which 
include dredging and straightening of the channel, the building of levees, and the 
prevention of fast runoff within the watershed at times of excessive precipitation by 
forest protection and reforestation of certain areas, and by the planting of soil-holding 
crops on steep slopes, terracing, etc., within its basin. 

Early and modern boats are discussed in connection with the alluvial deposits near 
the river’s mouth, which prevented large boats from entering until methods for partially 
eliminating these deposits were found. Jetties, which cause the waters to flow more 
rapidly because of the decrease in the river’s width, thus removing some of the 
deposits, are amply treated. 

Other than the value of a thorough study, for this grade level, of the Mississippi, 
the work has the advantage of serving as a pattern for the study of any great navigable 
river the basin of which is characterized by intensive land utilization. The vocabulary, 
too, is well adapted to the grade level for which it is intended. 

J. Nort Giasscock 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Philip Hanson Hiss. A Selective Guide to the English Literature on the 
Netherlands West Indies, with a supplement on British Guiana. 129 


pp. The Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 
1943. 75 cents 


The ninth in a series of special booklets on the Netherlands and its overseas ter- 
ritories. This annotated bibliography is of timely interest in view of the role these pos- 
sessions play in world trade and as commercial air bases. Curacao and Aruba are the 
islands near the Maracaibo oil fields where most of that oil is refined and then dis- 
tributed to our Allies. Surinam’s bauxite and industrial diamonds are also significant 
in our war efforts. All play strategic roles in world air routes. Some of these possessions 
were attacked by the Axis but prompt action on our part with the sanction of the 
Netherlands’ government in exile prevented what might have been a serious blow to 


the Allies. The references are grouped under headings to facilitate the use of the 
compilation. 
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